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Government Camp 


The government camp is 
many respects,” an assignee reports from 
Mancos, Colo. Most of the men, he felt, 
were “for the moment, at least, more sat- 
isfied than in the camps from which they 
came.” 

Meanwhile the NS.B.R.O. Camp Sec- 
tion revealed that about ten per cent of 
new assignees to camp were requesting to 
be sent to Mancos. 

The government camp report was made 
by Purnell Benson, ex-Coshocton, who de- 
scribed in detail some of the camp’s aspects. 

“Indications thus far are,” he said, that 
Selective Service is making a real effort to 
operate an acceptable Civilian Public Ser- 
vice camp.” 

The following are some of 
tions: 

Food is good and high quality, with up to 
a quart of milk allowed a man per meal. 
Dining hall nicely furnished in white with 
curtains, pictures and fresh flowers 

Camp site: grounds unfinished with a 
ood deal of mud. Camp altitude 7,800 
eet with higher peaks around. Typical 
C.C.C. buildings in good repair. 

Health: Daily visits from local doctor. 
“Decision as to whether a man is too sick 
to work appears to be less liberal than in 
Friends’ camps.” Reading not allowed in 
the infirmary. 

Allowances: Six per cent receive $7.50 
per month, 20 per cent $5 and the remainder 
$3. About one-third of the men have 
agreed to pool their allowance to remove 
the differential. 

Project: Construction of an rag ge 
dam 1,200 feet long and 200 feet high; 
trucks, four bulldozers, tractors, drag ine 
and power shovel available. “Assignee is 
made to feel that his services are agg 
Supervision is thorough but there is little 
or no ‘bossing’.’ 

Educational program: Nothing much so 
far but seems to be ample opportunity for 
this. Religious services informal. 

Personnel: Charles Thomas, director, is 
an engineer with long experience in han- 
dling men. “Genuinely religious but unas- 
suming in this respect. Leans over back- 
ward to gain the men’s friendship, decisive 
but tolerant. Other government men treat 
assignees well, joshing good naturedly the 
one assignee on work strike. The question 
of leaving C.P.S. for prison is discussed 
casually and without embarrassment.” 

No self-government. Mr. Thomas makes 
it clear that he does not expect to account 
to assignees for his actions or selections. 
However “assignee’s interests are considered 
in giving him a job and in most cases men 
have received the job they asked for if it 
was available.” 

Discipline: About the same as in church 
camps. “Most regulation is by suggestion. 
There is reminding about getting to break- 
fast on time and making beds in the morn- 
ing, but in a good natured manner. No 
saluting, no drill, setting-up exercises or 
line-up for morning roll call. One objec- 
tionable feature is that the lights are turned 
out by 11 p.m.” 

Transfers: Men desiring special projects 
should write a letter of application setting 
forth qualifications and type of service de- 
sired. There is a notice posted saying that 
in no case will Selective Service give reasons 
for making transfers. 


“encouraging in 


his observa- 


* * 
Spirit of ’75 

From the records of the Continental Con- 
gress, meeting in Philadelphia July 18, 
1775: 

“As there are some people who, from re- 
ligious principles, cannot bear arms in any 
case, this Congress intends no violence to 
their consciences, but earnestly recommend 
to them to contribute liberally in this time 
of universal calamity to the relief of their 
distressed brethren in the several colonies, 
and to do all other services to their op- 
pressed country which they can consistently 
with their religious principles.” 


Hot W ater 


Storm clouds were gathering over a num- 
ber of C.P.S. camps last month as men re- 
ported a variety of public relations prob- 
lems. Specifically: 

In Detroit, the Michigan Department of 
the American Legion presented to its an- 
nual convention charges that C. O. camps 
within the state resembled vacation re- 
sorts more than work camps. 

The resolution demanded an immediate 
Government investigation to remedy the 
“life of ease” situation in these camps 

This was a modification of a complaint 
made to Congressman Albert J. Engel the 
previous month that Wellston campers were 
living “a life of Riley”. These charges 
Wellston categorically answered. 

The resolution further claimed that “an 
investigation has revealed that only a small 
percentage of men are turned over to the 
Federal camp superintendent for work proj- 
ects; that men could dodge work with only 
minor complaints of illness; that wives are 
permitted to live with husbands in camp; 
that campers own cars which are used for 
pleasure driving; that the American flag was 
not properly respected, no reveille or retreat 
being conducted. 

The Detroit News carried a story on the 
resolution and later sent a reporter and 
photographer out for a private investiga- 
tion. The ensuing News story carried the 
campers’ answers to the charges and the 
statement of the project superintendent 
that the men were doing valuable work. 

Meanwhile the Montana Department of 
the American Legion, in convention at 
Bozeman, Mont., passed a resolution rec- 
ommending that all C.Os be ordered to 
wear distinctive uniforms. 


In Other Camps 
Public hostility toward campers at Gat- 
linburg, Tenn., was climaxed July 31 when 
five C.P.S. men were attacked by a crowd 
of about 35 to 40 men. One camper was 
(Continue d on page 2) 


Special Projects 


both the Duke University 
and Alexian Brothers general hospitals have 
been approved by Selective Service along 


Increases for 


with two additional hookworm 
the Crestview type. 

The hospital increases will include 15 
men each, the Florida Public Health Ser- 
vice camps, in Orange and Polk Counties, 
a total of 75 men, including Crestview. The 
new increases will probably be used for men 
from the collapsed foreign service units. 


camps of 


Leniency Dangerous 


A Los Angeles Federal Judge sentenced 
four men who had walked out of C.PS. to 
18 months in a prison camp because he be- 
lieved that further leniency might result 
in a mass walkout from the camps. 

His decision followed a report by six of 
his own investigators that if he put the 
men on probation “and let them follow 
their own inclinations, there was going to 
be a breakdown in these conscientious ob- 
jector camps.” 

The men were Philip C. Dolve, Gerald 
P. Darrow, Charles V. Worley and Lloyd 
Scaff, who walked out of the C.PS. Camp 
at Santa Barbara, Cal., in protest ‘against 
the “insignificant work.” Each received an 
18-month sentence to the prison camp at 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Judge Ralph E. Jenney, previously known 
for his sympathetic handling of C.O. cases, 
opened the hearing by stating: 

“I think I have traveled up one side of 
this matter and down the other side, across 
it and around it. I have never had a case 
which has perhaps given me more pause.” 

He recognized, he said, as one interested 
in social problems the value of the welfare 
work in Los Angeles the men were doing at 
the time of their arrest. He then read the 
reports of the probation officers which 
unanimously agreed that the men should 
be sent to a penitentiary and pointed out 
the consequences of a soldier’s deserting his 
post. 

A request for maximum sentences was 
also made by H. P. Bledsoe, assistant US. 
Attorney. 

“If these young men are granted proba- 
tion we will have literally hundreds of them 
leaving the camps,” he declared. 

This was vigorously protested by A. L. 
Wirin, American Civil Liberties Union at- 
torney appearing for the defendants. 

“Those of us who know men of con- 
science,” he stated, “and try to understand 
them, I think uniformly arrive at the con- 
clusion that because someone else gets pre- 
ferred treatment is never a ground for con- 
scientious objectors making a decision.” 

Judge Jenney’s Statement 

Before passing sentence Judge 
said: 

“I think it is undoubtedly 
because I have all my heart 
and all my training and my 
other. 

“I satisfied myself first as to the 
ness of the individual claim. By that I 
mean that it wasn’t a subterfuge. There 
was no dissimulation. That there was sin- 
cerity and a deep religious feeling behind 
the position assumed. I became satisfied of 
that. 

“That left one other element, besides the 
all-important element of the flaunting of 
the constitutional authorities and the com- 
plete disregard of the (Selective Service) 
Act. After all, if a democracy is going to 
succced it must succeed on the principles 
for which democracy stands. Of course, as 
has been said many times, democracy is a 
way of life as much as anything else. 

“If each one of us were to say, in con- 
nection with all of our activities, that we 
wouldn’t follow the dictates of any of the 
authorities, duly so constituted by the ma- 
jority, because we wanted to go our own 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Hot Water—(from p. 1) 
knocked out, others tripped, hit and kicked 
until police took a hand. 

The camp appointed a temporary public 
relations committee the following day as an 
expression of the men’s hope that they 
could work out the problem themselves. 
Most men believed that the trouble was 
not caused by local townspeople but by 
those who came to town Saturday nights. 

A Norristown, Pa., State Hospital as- 
signee, Menno Kohen, shot and critically 
wounded a 16-year-old boy while hunting 
ground hogs at the request of his employer. 
The victim was described as likely to im- 
prove if infection did not set in. The 22- 
caliber bullet pierced both lung and liver. 

Kohen immediately took the youth to a 
nearby hospital, later gave him some blood. 
He then surrendered to the sheriff who, 
after taking statements, declared the matter 
an accident. 

Public relations were reported improving 
at the Springfield State Hospital, Sykes- 
ville, Md., after a long series of “incidents.” 

The worst of these occurred in mid-July 
when some town youths came out to the 
hospital and started to push the C.PS. at- 
tendants around. The superintendent of 
nurses was knocked down in the scuffle and 
the superintendent of the hospital suffered 
a fractured rib. 

Since that time, the young men from 
town have been ordered to stay off hos- 
pital grounds and have retaliated by de- 
manding that C.P.S. men stay out of town 

In the Eastern State Hospital, Williams- 
burg, Va., the C.P.S. unit is attracting wide 
publicity as the result of the governor's 
investigation of hospital conditions. 

The investigation was originally sought 
by a non-C.P.S. employee who was leav- 
ing to go into the army, but was also 
backed by some of the C.O.s assigned there 
who testified to instances of mistreatment 
and brutality in handling the patients. 

Dr. George W. Brown, hospital superin- 
tendent, promptly responded with the 
charge that it was the C.0.s who were mis- 
treating patients, and demanded the im- 
mediate removal of the unit. 

At the same time, Peninsula Post No. 39, 
American Legion, declared in a resolution 
that the C.0.s should be removed and their 
jobs given to wounded veterans. The post 
also suggested that positions in the female 
wards be given to the wives of army men 
who come to Williamsburg. 

The investigating committee had made no 
official report last week. 

And out in California, a Coleville assignee 
was arrested and held for 25 hours, charged 
with selling fish without a license on the 
Santa Monica pier. Charges were later dis- 
missed. 


Leniency Dangerous— (from p. 1) 
way, we would have hundreds of thousands 
of people running around in all sorts of 
different directions and doing what they 
pleased. We would have no discipline. We 
would have no army. We would have no 
government if you carry that to its logical 
conclusion. That, of course, to use the 
vernacular, stood out in this situation like 
a sore thumb from the minute I took it un- 
der consideration. 

“Now I come to the last element here 
and that is this: I wanted to know the 
effect that what I do here might have upon 
the boys in these C.O. camps around the 
United States. That is primarily why I 
delayed the sentence of these boys. 


Made Own Investigation 


“At my own expense, and it hasn’t been 
small, I have sent trained social workers, 
of very sound principles whom I have 
known for many years, one from New York, 
one from Chicago, and another from the 
middle west. and one from the south, and 
two from California, to find out what these 
boys were going to think about it if 1 
followed my natural instinct not to send 
these boys to the penitentiary but to put 
them on _ probation. 

“Well, I am frank to say I was a little 
surprised at the reports and there was very 
little difference in the reports. These peo- 
ple whom I trusted, both men and women, 
largely men, only one woman, said that it 
would have a very bad effect; that the boys 
in these camps were critically watching 
these four cases. 

“Even over on the Atlantic Coast they 
knew all about them. They had a good 
deal of admiration for the four boys and 
said they had more guts than they had 
to just light out and go—as the probation 
officer describes it, “over the hill.” They 
reported that if I were going to put these 
boys on probation and let them follow 
their own inclinations, there was going to 
be a breakdown of these conscientious ob- 
jector camps. 

“Now in the last war we didn’t have such 
a thing and we had a lot of trouble. This 
time the Congress, very wisely I think, pro- 
vided for these conscientious objectors. I 
don’t think that they thought about it as 
deeply as some of us who are interested in 
social work think in regard to the fringe 
of which you spoke (referring to Mr. 
Wirin’s statement that a democracy differs 
from a dictatorship in allowing at the fringe 
a few persons to do things which the major- 
ity wouldn’t do, providing it doesn’t inter- 
fere with the way of the majority). 

“But, I am satified that without wanting 
to adversely criticize the people responsible 
for the designation of work of national im- 
portance under the Act, and the establish- 
ment and operation of these conscientious 
objector camps, I am satisfied that the 
operation hasn’t been 100 per cent as we 
would like to have it. 


Has Made Recommendations 


“But we had a lot of things to do, a tre- 
mendous lot of things to do. 1 have taken 
it upon myself to call the atttention of the 
executive branch of the government to 
what I consider to be a weakness in the 
setup. I think that men of the type of these 
boys could be given, under the organiza- 
tion and under its control, the type of 
work which they are best qualified to do 
Not what they individually, perhaps, think 
they are best qualified to do, but what a 
very careful, impartial investigation of their 
capacities indicate is going to be the best 
fer the people as a whole. 

“Now I can’t send these boys to the 


penitentiary. I think it will do them more 
harm and do the country more harm tha. 
it can do good. Nor can [I put them 
on probation. I am inclined to think there 
is considerable danger in the element in- 
dicated by the government. 

“I believe these boys, in their contacts, 
would unconsciously — perhaps—have a 
great influence upon the boys with whom 
they came in contact. That influence would 
naturally increase that fringe of which we 
spoke. Boys in school take their philoso- 
phy, political or otherwise, from their pro- 
fessors or teachers. That is an element 
which might be very difficult to control. 

“T have two other choices. One is to send 
them to jail—which I can’t do because I 
would much prefer to send them to a peni- 
tentiary. So, I have decided to send them 
to a road camp. I don’t like to do it. I 
have never liked anything as little in my 
life. But, I have taken my oath of office 
and I am going to have to do it whether 
I like it or not.” 

In conclusion he said: 

“T have done the best I can. If I have 
erred it is not because I gave it superficial 
consideration. I am sorry to have kept all 
the rest of you waiting. But I have delayed 
that matter from week to week over a pe- 
riod of time and I simply had to meet the 
issue. 


Project Education 


With the blessing of Selective Service 
and representatives of the Departments of 
Agriculture and Interior, expanded project 
educational programs will soon be _ in- 
stituted in C.PS. camps. 

The decision came in a joint meeting of 
spokesmen for the U. 8. Forest Service, Soil 
Conservation Service, Department of In- 
terior, Farm Security Administration, Selec- 
tive Service, the administrative agencies 
and the N.S.B.R.O. 

The group agreed that project education 
had been inadequate and that many men 
were receiving a distorted view of the value 
of conservation. It then laid the ground- 
work for a “reasonable” project education 
program on project time and recommended 
a full-time man in each camp concerned, 
to answer to the project superintendent 
and to coordinate project education, train- 
ing and safety work. 

A Selective Service directive to this ef- 
fect is expected shortly. 


In Prison 


The case of Murphy-Taylor versus the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons was at least 
temporarily a draw last week. 

In a letter smuggled out of the Federal 
Medical Center at Springfield, Mo., Stanley 
Murphy had charged that he had been 
severely beaten, that he believed Louis 
Taylor had also, and that he had seen other 
cases of brutality in the institution. 

Three investigators, sent at once to the 
hospital-prison, later reported they could 
find no evidence to support the men’s state- 
ments. The investigators were Charles 
Palmer of the American Friends Service 
Committee; Austin MacCormick, independ- 
ent prison authority; and Dr. M. R. King, 
Director of Medical Services in Federal 
Prisons. 

The Federal Bureau had previously been 
criticized for transferring the men to 
Springfield after their 82-day attempted 
hunger strike at Danbury, because of the 
mental hospital flavor of ‘the institution. 
The Bureau had also been scored for al- 
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lowing the men to be put temporarily in 
punishment cells. 

Charles Palmer reported: 

“T believe it was a mistake to use them 
(‘strip’ cells for violent patients) for these 
men and I believe the authorities feel the 
same way. The situation presented was a 
new one and they erred in using the rooms 
for a brief punishment when they are de- 
signed for treatment.” 

He went on, however, to state that he 
believed Murphy had gotten some of his 
“atrocity” stories from voices heard through 
the ventilating system, without knowing 
anything about their origin. In another in- 


stance, he said Murphy had heard some- 
thing going on in a nearby cell, and “sus- 
pected” the man was being beaten. 

A résumé of the reports of Mr. Mac- 


Cormick and Dr. King was made in a public 
statement released by James Bennet, Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. This 
said, in part: 

“Mr. MacCormick in his report stated 
that the Bureau of Prisons not only acted 
wisely in transferring the men from Dan- 
bury to the Medical Center but would have 
been open to criticism if it had not done so. 

“He believes, however, that some errors 
of judgment were made in dealing with 
these men after they reached Springfield, 
principally because the institutional au- 
thorities thought it both fair and wise 
that they should be given the same treat- 
ment as other inmates. Mr. MacCormick 
felt that it would have been wiser to deal 
with them in such a way as not to stiffen 
their resistence in the hope that the pro- 
fessionally trained staff would gradually 
get them into a cooperative frame of mind. 

He disagreed with the wisdom of trans- 
ferring them to isolation rooms for refusal 
to work. On the subject of their allega- 
tions that they had been beaten, he stated 
that he and Dr. King, after careful inquiry, 
had been unable to find evidence support- 
ing their statements. He stated also that 
the subsequent transfer of the men to the 
medical ward and the restoration of all of 
their privileges indicated the attitude of 
the authorities to be fair and to treat them 
constructively and in accordance with their 
needs. 

“Dr. King, after conducting a careful in- 
vestigation of the cases and after inter- 
viewing all of the employees in the hospital 
connected with these cases, also reached 
the conclusion that Murphy’s charges that 
he had been physically abused were not 
substantiated.” 

In concluding his summary of the re- 
ports, Mr. Bennett stated: 

“Both of the men continue, however, to 
display marked rigidity of attitude, rejec- 
tion of authority and such extreme ideas 
on a number of subjects, including the war 
effort, as to constitute serious personality 
problems in need of psychiatric care. 


Parole 


Since its first meeting Dec. 14, 1942, the 
Parole Review Committee has ‘considered 
the parole applications of 86 C.O.s in prison. 

f these 40 were offered parole to C.PS. 
(three refused); three were offered “special 
service” parole under Plan 4; 14 to 1-A 
(five accepted) ; 13 to I-A-O (six accepted) ; 
six were denied and two were pending. 

Two men were considered as mental cases 
and hospitalized; and the committee took 
no action on six cases since regular parole 
had been approved for three; the condi- 
tional release date of another was imme- 
diate; and two were referred for considera- 
tion as farmers. 

These do not include those C.Os released 
on regular parole or at the time of their 


conditional release date. The Committee 
was organized to consider cases under Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 8641 which provides for 
special parole opportunities to men con- 
victed of violating the Selective Service Act. 

The following men were ordered released 
under 8641 between Aug. 1 and 17 by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons: 

Eugene A. Merriman, El Reno to Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Oliver E. Stone, 
Tenn. 

Lowell 8S. Le 
I-A-O. 


Ashland to Gatlinburg, 


Tourneau, Danbury to 


Se or 


Two C.O.s have recently joined the grow- 
ing group of men to be sentenced a second 
time under the Selective Service Act. 

Thaddeus A. Syzmanski of Detroit, Mich., 
who had previously completed a term of 15 
months in Chillicothe, was recently sen- 
tenced to five years at Milan, Mich. Both 
convictions were for refusal to return a 
questionnaire. 

Gordon Goley of Manchester, N. H., one 
of the original non-registrants, was recently 
sentenced to three years at Lewisburg, Pa.., 
after refusing to report to CPS. He had 
previously served a year and a day at 
Danbury. 

The following men, designated as C.Os 
by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were 
imprisoned Aug. 2 to 23 for violations of 
the Selective Service Act. The list does 
not include the names of 18 Jehovah’s 
Vitnesses sent to prison during this time. 
Didn’t Report to C.P.S. 


John B. Valentine, Jr., Ariz.—Tucson, 1 yr., 1 day 
Didn’t Report for Army Induction 
Gordon Brooks, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Ashland, 3 yrs 


Nathan Auerbach, D. C.—D. C. Workhouse, 9 mos. 
Cecil R. Roberts, Ohio—Ashland, 5 yrs. 


Fred Sukovitzen, Cal.—McNeil Prison Camp, 18 
mos. 
Norman Steinhilber, N. Y.-—-Ashland, 3 yrs 


E mergencyFarmProgram 


Two new developments on the emer- 
gency farm front: 
Accident insurance provisions now cov- 


ering C.PS. dairy farmers, dairy testers, ex- 
periment station farmers and parachutists 
have been extended to cover campers doing 
emergency farm service during the hours 
they are so engaged. 

Item II: Colonel Lewis F. Kosch of Se- 
lective Service has replied to NS.B.R.O. 
queries regarding the payment of troops 
doing emergency farm work. 

The answer is found in paragraph “i” of 
US.ES. Headquarters Bulletin No. 37, is- 
sued July 10, 1943, which states that wages 
earned by troops on emergency farm work 
will be turned over to the U. 8. Treasury or 
other Governmental agency. 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge. 
For Military Service 


Beltsville: Glen C. Swihart, IA 


Camino: Gerald M. Dirks, IAO; Charles B. 
Johnson, IAO. 

Hill City: Perry E. Miller, IAO. 

North Fork: David W. Moyer, IAO; Merton W. 


Stutzman, IAO. 


For Physical Disability 
Beltsville: Luther M. Hollinger. 
Camino: Paul A.’ Morozoff. 
Coleville: Alex W. Sokoloff. 
mson: Jacob Dick, Elmer Graber. 
Mueller, Pete C. Reimer, Jacob 
A. Harder, 


Dale A. Zehr. 
Fort Collins: Alvin 8. Gafford, Geor, 

iebert, Alvin 
I. ez William F. Little, Tiovd R. Miller, 


Rowland A. 
M. Schwarts, 


vid A. Heinrichs, Franklin H 


Will A. Schrock, Herman Smith, Silas W. Wedel, 
Wilbert M. Wede 

Gatlinburg: Henry J. Buckner. 

Glendora: Francois H. Weatherford 


Hagerstown: John P. Hostetler, Ervin Kurtz, 
Lowell Loucks. 

Hill City: Robert J. Hartzler, Robert W. Wiens. 
Kane: William F. McDonaldson. 


Lapine: Joseph F. Hamilton, Wilbert J. Kaufman, 
John L. Schultz. 

Magnolia: Dale J. Featheringill. 

Medaryville: Albert M. Miller, Paul Culp. 

North Fork: Harry K. Bartel, Fred V. Kropf. 

Placerville: Kenneth E. Cole. 

Powellsvilie: Leon P. Friedman, Norman O. Jette. 

Santa Barbara: Josiah R. Gabel. 

Wells Tannery: Raymond H. Adams. 

West Campton: Edwin K. Trout. 

For Occupati IR 
Belton: William H. 
Camino: Leslie C. 
Cascade Locks: 





Dahlenburg. 
Becker. 
Ross L. McIntyre. 





Colorado Springs: Harvey Stucky, Leroy G. 
Wedel. 
Hagerstown: Charles 8. Kreider. 
Hill City: Paul Hofer. 
Lyndhurst: John E. Fletcher. 
Terry: Otto J. Thomas. 
Waldport: Paul A. Finke. 
Wells Tannery: Orie e Baer. 
Delaware County, N. (CPS. farmer): James 
L. Davis. 
Outagamie County, Wis. (C.P.S. farmer): Jerald 
E. Sommer. 
Transferred to C.P.S. Reserve (Over 38) 
Luray: Arthur C. Culton, Amos J. Eicher, Nor- 
man 8. Good, Harry M. Souder. 
North Fork: Sam R. Nelson. 
Terry: Joseph A. Yoder. 
For Dependency R 
Santa Barbara: Elbert E. Waters. 
Walked Out 
Brattleboro: Walter G. Taylor. 
Downey: Raymond Knabe, Andrew Miller. 


Glendora: John H. Abbott. 
Hill City: Sullivan LeBeau. 
Wellston: Elroy A. Hanks. 


Williamsburg: Robert E. Swink. 


C.P.S. Non-Arrivals 


What happens to those men who are as- 
signed to C.P.S. but don’t arrive has been 
explained by Captain Walfred E. Lind- 
strom of Selective Service in two detailed 
tables covering assignments from January 
through June, inclusive, 1943. 

During that period 2,646 men were as- 
signed to camp, but only 1,605, or 60.65 per 
eent arrived. Of the remainder, 667 were 
reclassified at the last minute, 21 were 
delayed, 9 appealed, 110 were cancelled 
for one reason or another, 214 were de- 
linquent and on 20 there was no report 

A further table gives a breakdown of 
the delinquents, those who refused to re- 
port. Of the 214, 193 were Jehovah‘s Wit- 
nesses; six were non-affiliated; three were 
Mennonites, three Church of God, two 
Baptist, two Presbyterian, and one each of 
the Assembly of God, Friends, Gospel Hall. 
Molokan and Pentecostal. 
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Statistics 


As of Aug. 15. there were 6,526 men in 
C.PS., an increase of 83 men over the pre- 
vious month. The breakdown by project: 


Non-Maintenance Projects 
U. 8S. Forest Service 1,738 
Soil Conservation Service 1,274 
Miscellaneous adidd 752 
National Park Service 537 


Total Rides ap ORARTAR 8 
Non-Maintenance Special Projects 
Foreign Service 
In Administrative Offices 


Total 


Government Camp 
Mancos, Col. 


Maintenance Projects 
Mental Hospitals 
Dairy Farms 
Training Schools 
General Hospitals 
Dairy Herd Testers 
Forest Service Parachute 
Agri. Experiment Stations 
Medical Research 
Miscellaneous 
Coast & Geodetic Survey 


Total 


C. O.s and the Law 


Alois 8. Mroz, 


Unit 


a Jehovah’s Witness of 
Milwaukee, Wis., is the third objector in 
recent weeks to ask the U. 8. Supreme 
Court for a review of his case. 

Mroz was sentenced to four years for his 
refusal to report to C.PS. The Chicago 
Court of Appeal upheld his conviction, 
dismissing as without merit his claim that 
C.PS. was unconstitutional. 

The other petitioners are Walter F. 
Gormly, also convicted for refusing to go 
te C.PS., and Arthur G. Billings, now in 
the army but refusing to cooperate. Bil- 
lings is asking for a legal decision on the 
army’s practice of considering a man in- 
ducted whether or not he takes the oath of 
allegiance. 

A similar question is being posed in the 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals at San 
Francisco where George C. Enge, a 
Jehovah’s Witness, is appealing his convic- 
tion for failure to report to the army. Enge 
hopes to discover if habeas corpus is avail- 
able to a person charged with a violation 
of the order for induction, not after he has 
surrendered to the custody of the military 
but at the time he is arrested by the U. § 
Marshal and in the Marshal’s custody on Zz 
indictment. He is being represented by A. 
L. Wirin, attorney of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

The National Committee on Conscien- 
tious Objectors. affiliated with the A.C.L.U., 
has requested Kentucky’s assistant attor- 
ney general to reconsider his decision that 
C.O.s were unfit to serve in the Kentucky 
school system. 

In a memorandum signed by Ernest 
Angell, chairman, the committee stated that 
no distinction could be made between C.O.s 
in a civilian status and C.O.s in non-com- 
batant posts in the army. It assumed that 
Kentucky would not hold that C.O.s in the 
army would be ineligible for teaching jobs. 

“It is intolerable to maintain,” the 
memorandum declared, “that Quakers, 
Mennonites, Brethren and others who 
helped to create our tradition of religious 
freedom are all unfit to teach.” 

Meanwhile in Florida, another C.O. 
teacher, Edward Schweitzer, was asked to 
defend his suitability for the position in a 
public hearing described by newspapers as 
“another Scopes trial.” Accused of being 
incompetent by some of his pupils’ parents, 


Schweitzer was supported by 17 Miami 
Methodist ministers, by the Boy Scout Ex- 
ecutive, his own school principal and by the 
National Education Association. 

No decision had been reached last week 
but it was considered that charges might 
be withdrawn in view of Schweitzer’s im- 
pending call to C.PS. 


Wilson to Washington 


E. Raymond Wilson, on behalf of the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation, 
will work in Washington for the next two 
years, primarily in connection with postwar 
planning, international organization, pre- 
servation of the rights of conscience, and 
opposition to conscription. 

In accepting the invitation Ray Wilson 
wrote: 

“With our 300 years of concern and tes- 
timony for peace, the Society of Friends has 
a peculiar obligation to use whatever in- 
fluence it may have toward the establish- 
ment of ‘international order and justice. 

“If we withhold our ideas while the dis- 
cussions are going on. and then the de- 
cisions are different from what we would 
like, what right have we to criticize? If 
democracy is to function adequately, and 
to develop more enlightened policies, minor- 
ities which are concerned for actions be- 
yond their own self-interest must do what 
they can to encourage forward-looking 
policies and officials.” 


Government Notes 


The nation’s manpower was geared a 
little more closely to the war effort last 
week. 

The War Manpower Commission ex- 
panded both the critical occupation list 
and the non-deferable job list, while at the 
same time Selective Service changed the de- 
finition of the I-A classification from “man 
necessary in his civilian activity” to “man 
necessary in support of the war effort.” 

The change in terms was a further effort 
to urge into 149 critical occupations eligible 
men who might previously have received 
jobs deferments on the basis of their 
civilian necessity. Extension of the non- 
deferable list meant further pressure on men 
in “luxury” occupations who may be drafted 
without regard to dependency if they do 
not apply to the U. S. Employment Service 
for another position. 

Outside of war work, farming is now the 
only remaining occupation which is con- 
sidered basis for deferment. 


Hershey Interview 


The problem of Selective Service's <_< 
ments to the government camp, as well : 


the China Unit assignees now overseas, 
were presented to General Lewis B. Her- 
shey recently by Harold Evans, chairman 
of the Friends Civilian Public Service Sec- 
tion, and Paul Comly French. 

The peace church representatives told 
General Hershey that they opposed the de- 
nominational lines now being drawn in as- 
signments in Mancos, particularly evident 
in the parole situation where C.O. prisoners 
who desire parole to C.P.S. are offered only 
parole to Mancos if they do not belong to 
a peace church. 

General Hershey confessed that he was 
largely unfamiliar with this problem and 
said he would discuss the matter with 
Colonel Lewis F. Kosch. 

Evans and French also told him that Con- 





gressman Joe Starnes, Ala., who originally 
sponsored the anti-C.PS. foreign service 
legislation, had assured the Friends verbally 
that he would have no objection if the 
men now overseas could be reclassified to 
allow them to continue. 

After much thought, General Hershey felt 
that he could not reclassify the men and 
circumvent the action of the whole Con- 
gress on the opinion of one member. He 
requested that the seven assignees be ‘re- 
turned as soon as possible. 

General Hershey was also asked about the 
possibility of additional general hospitals 
approved for C.P.S. units. While he thought 
private general hospitals would not be ac- 
ceptable, he agreed to explore the subject 
of state general hospitals without making 
any commitments in the matter. 


Friends’ Participation 


The American Friends Service Committee 
is seeking advice from its own members, 
Friends’ Meetings and men in Friends’ camps 
on the question of its responsibility to 
C.PS. during 1944. 

Quoting from an A.F S.C. 
to the religious press: 

“Decision must be made before the an- 
nual agreement between the religious ad- 
ministrative agencies and Selective Service 
expires at the end of this year. 

“Two fundamental questions are involved 
in the judgment. First, the A.F.S.C. must 
decide under what conditions it will con- 
tinue its participation in C.P.S. Second, if 
the present arrangements are not to con- 
tinue, what are the alternatives?” 

The Committee emphasized that “con- 
sidered group opinion along with selected 
personal letters and comments of individ- 
uals” are invited. 


Pay Poll 


Campers at W est Campton, N.H., asked 
106 men in camp “Do you think men in 
C.P.S. should receive wages?” 

Ninety-five said yes, five said no, six had 
no answer. 


statement sent 


ee . 

Hawaii Unit 

Guy C. Omer, a physics instructor at the 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, is being 
inducted into C.PS. as an assignee on a de- 
tached service basis with the National Park 
Service in Hawaii. 

This brings C.P.S. strength in Hawaii up 
to two. 





